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individual and socializing him. The fact that in order
to attain this ideal for each individual the means must
be varied, has been virtually disregarded. It has been
implied, if not specifically stated, that the same scheme
of education, the same studies and the same methods, are
equally successful for all children. The schools founded
on this philosophy and purporting to accomplish this end
presumably hope to achieve it by adopting the same
procedure for all. So splendid and inspiring a presen-
tation as that made in Dewey's recent bookl gives little
heed to individual variations in abilities, at least as a
fundamental aspect of human life that must form one
of the chief principles in education. Nor do schools that
stand most strongly for the embodiment of this view of
education as a serializing process pay much more heed
to individual adjustments than schools that are sup-
posedly less progressive and liberal.

However widely such a general end as the socialization
of the individual may be applicable, it requires adapta-
tion of method to individual characteristics for its ac-
complishment. And herein lies one great weakness, it
would seem, in present-day tendencies. Method is one
aspect of education that has been much discussed; vol-
umes have been written on both general method and
special methods pertaining to the different school sub-
jects, but until recently there has been little attempt to
make method a rational outgrowth of psychological find-
ings. Freeman's recent book2 purports to show the
application of psychological laws to problems of instruc-
tion, but little or no cognizance is taken of the relation
to the mental make-up of the individual.

In some schools of education, studies are now being

1 Dewey, John, "Democracy and Education", 1916.

2 Freeman, Frank N., "The Psychology of the Common Branches'1,
1916.